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LUCY WATSON. 
(Concluded from page 14.) 

“You see my poor father stretched 
on an humble bed ; in his youth he was 
accustomed to one more stately. I was 
three years old when he changed do- 
mestic tranquillity and private honours 
for the hazardous occupations of acamp. 
He fought with his friends,—but against 
the laws of his country. The event 
of rebellion drove him a fugitive among 
these mountains. My mother, it seems, 
would not follow either his defection 
with his wishes, nor his fallen fortune 
with her love. His only pleasure re- 
mained in this hovel, to act to me a 
double parent’s part. And in a seclu- 
sion of fifteen years, he had both learn- 
ed himselr to forget the world, and 
taught me to despise it. Half a year 
ago, in a town whither paternal indul- 
gence suffered me to go, but whither a| 
parent durst not accompany me, I was| 
seen, and followed to my retirement by 
a man who said he was in love ;—but| 
that could notie,—for he was a villain. 
To him thi@*Berson of my father was 
known—B¥enis means he is now cold 
as the clay. Unless I would become 
the dishonoured pledge of a parent’s 
safety—such was the audacious propo- 
sal made! that parent was to be perse- 
cuted and betrayed.—By arts, which 
should not be mentioned but to curse 
them, my father was driven to seek his 
lodging, for three long nights, under 
the covert of these snowy hills; the 
next, a more miserable relic of cold and 
hunger than you, he crept over his own 
threshold—but to die. No mortal has 
since entered this cottage—’tis far to 
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any house.—I have not quitted his bed 
since he expired ;—and never would 
had I been left alone. ’TVis a a 

Here she began to grow wild in her 
manner. “The old man died ere you 
came—You would have found hima 
more agreeable companion than his 
daughter.—She too was once as mirth- 
ful as innocence—as mild as an evening 
breeze ;—but all is now troubled with- 
in, and the stream of life is made mud- 
dy by the merciless blasts of fortune. 
But what are my sorrows to you? My 
father said, that pity, though it was pre- 
cious, was rare as honesty or Telegram 
£ Corie and help me to bury ‘my tathér! 
Let us lay him in some green plat of 
ground, 1 in some lone vall-v, where the 
spring does not pass with uit leavit ng a 
flower, and the sod will not wither in 
winter.”—I could not well <dechineate 
passions—but I feltthem. How much 
did I wish that maid, at that moment, 
had been my sister! Still f resolved to 
do the duty of a brother, of a christian, 
of a man: 'I’o see the old man laid in 
a grave, and his daughter separated 
from sorrow. Little preparation was 
needed for the first—two or three 
herdsmen were procured ; ;——and though 
““ dust to dust” was not Said; 4? 
was significantly meant, and the con- 
signment was equally secure. In the 
latter intention I was prevented by a 
rashness I sore dreaded, but against 
which my anxieties arose too late to 
guard. 

Whilst I bore the father’s head to 
the distant church yard, and laid it with 
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sighs in the ground, only two women 
‘bore his weeping child company in the 
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cottage, and their observation she easily 
eluded. It was but a little way to the 
period of earthly sorrow—T he pool was 
mgh,—and late floods made it deep. 
The ‘frost had but yet usurped its bor- 
ders—the middle was left for the vic- 
tim of despair.—There I found her at 
my return.—lI buried her beside her fa- 
ther, and the world has not appeared 
to me the best that may be ever since. 
it is now nineteen years since this hap- 
pened to me, and yet I often seek the 
solitary corner; and when no distres- 
ses more near oppress me, shed a tear 
to the memory of Lucy Watson. 
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THE LOOKING-GLASS. 
A tale of former times. 


Although the authenticity of the fol- 
lowing wonderful story may be justly 
doubted, yet upon perusal, it will be 
found to contain what daily experience 
proves to be too true. 

In the land of Gotham, there is a 
village, whose inhabitants are very ugly 
ignorant and proud, who look upon the 
rest of their fellow creatures as beings 
of an inferior nature, each thinks that 
he is something more, and that all the 
rest of mankind are something less, than 
human. ‘This people among their other 
defects, had a peculiarity in the organs 
of vision, which prevented them from 
sceing any object distinctly when they 
looked downward upon ite ‘Their vil- 
lage too, was governed by laws pecu- 
liar to itself; one in particular, for 
which no doubt, there were very sub- 
stantial reasons, was, that no inhabitant 
of the village should, on pain of per- 
petual banishment, either purchase, re- 
ceive, or hold in their possession, a 
looking-glass, or any piece of polished 
metal or other substance, capable of 
reflecting the image or person of any 
thing whatever. ‘his law was so re- 
ligiously observed, that the very word 
looking-glass was at length quite forgot 
and unknown. | 

A gentleman of considerable fortune, | 
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who had taken up his residence in the 
neighbourhood of this village, hearing | 1 


of this very extraordinary law, was de. 
sirous to indulge a vein of ple: asantry, 
at the expense of its silly inhabitan:s, 
For this purpose he ordered a room 
be furnished with large mirrors, reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, s9 
that the walls were entirely covered, 
and it had the appearance of four dis- 
tinct rooms. He then sent a card in. 
viting a select number of the inhabi- 
tants, who were most conspicuous for 
their deformity, and still more horrible 
affectation, to sup with him ; informing 
them, that they should be entertained 
with the sight of a monster, the most 
frightful and hideous that ever fable 
feigned, or fear conceived. ‘lhe guests 
met at the appointed hour, with more 
punctuality, by far, than they ever had 
attended a charity sermon. [Having 
plentifully loaded themselves with roast 
beet, pudding, &c. and lightened their 
heads with punch, up started parson 
Squintum, whose own visage was as 
grim as any monster need be: “ Sir,” 
said he, “ I think it will be most expe- 
dient for me to see this monster first, 
that I may discover whether it 1s not 
Satan, who has probably assumed a cor- 
poreal form to frighten the tender lambs 
of my flock, who should have the fear 


| of God, rather than the fear of the 


Devil, Ne it their eyes.” 


( To be continued in our next. 7, 
——s +e 
THE WELL BRED MAN, 

The character of a well-bred man, is 
drawn to the greatest @perfection by 
dramatic writers; bec # they have 
the power of placing him advantage 
in particular circumstancés and rela- 
tions. 

Other writers must be content with 
general descriptions, it being as great a 






abstract, as moral virtue, which depends 
upon circumstances, and the relations 
in which one man stands to another 5 
but like virtue too, it consists in a hap- 
py mediocrity between two extremes, 





of which bluntness is the one, and fawn- 
ing servility the other. 


difficulty to define good breeding in thé | 
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A well-bred man hath, in his beha- 
yjour, an equal mixture of modesty and 


boldness, of loquacity and taciturnity, | 


of freedom and reserve, and of every 
other quality, that degree which is use- 
fulorcommendable, but whose extremes 
are either criminal or ridiculous. Such 
a man is always condescending without 
falling into the meanness of adoration. 
He is not backward in professing, but 
more solicitous in doing acts of benefi- 
cence : He is not scrupulous of owning 
his regard for merit, and of giving it 
due praise, for fear of being thought a 
fatterer, nor of expressing a just dis- 
like of vice, however dignified, to avoid 
the imputation of rigidness. In short, 


all his actions flow from a good heart, | 


and are noble, generous, sincere, uni- 
form and graceful. 

If these /observations:are true, good 
breeding is a social virtue : It is benevo- 


lence brought into action with all the } 


advantages and beauty of proportion 
and symmetry. Complaisance is indeed 
its resemblance, as a shadow is of a sub- 
stance; but complaisance is only the 
varnish, good breeding is the real beau- 
ty of the soul, made visible and set in 
the fairest point of light. ‘The only 
difference therefore, between the virtu- 
‘ous and well-bred man, is, that the lat- 
ter seems to act his part in life with a 
superior grace. 
a + 
ART. 

QO art! thou distinguishing at- 
tribute and honour of human kind! Wide 
and extensive is the reach of thy do- 
minion. No ELEMENT is there either 
so violent, or so subtile, so yielding or 
so sluggish, as by the powers of its na- 
ture to be superior to thy direction. 
Thou dreadest not the fierce impetuosi- 
ty of FIRE, but compellest its violence 
to be both obedient and useful. Nor is 
the subtile arr less obedient to thy 
power. Even water itself is by thee 
taught to. bear us; the vast ocean to 
promote that intercourse of nations, 
which ignorance would imagine it was 
destined to intercept. 
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LEISURE HOURS, NO. 2. 

It is well known to those who are acquaint- 
ed with Eastern history, that no children pos- 
sess a greater love or esteem for their parents, 
than those of the Asians; and that in no part 
of the civilized world, isa greater deference 
and respect paid, from youth to old age :—that 
the youth of these uncultured nations, involved 
in ignorance, and without the light of christi- 
anity to direct their steps, should possess in so 
eminent a degree those major virtues of the 
christian religion, in the practice of which the 
enlightened sons and daughters of Europe and 
America are so much wanting, would seem to 
cast a reproach upon our boasted civilization 
and refinement ; yet, when the latter are com- 
pared on this point with the former, they shrink 
into obscurity and are lost in the superior blaze 
of the resplendent virtues, of these pupils of 
nature. 


=x 


TOLERATION. 

The celebrated Voltaire, in his treatise on 
toleration, says, ‘*‘ Take a view of the Royal 
Exchange in London, a place more venerable 
than many courts of justice, where the repre- 
sentatives of all nations meet for the benefit of 
mankind : There the Jew, the Mahometan, and 
the Christian,-transact business together, as 
though they were all of the same religion, and 
give the name of infidels to none but dansrupts: 
[here the Presbyterian confides in the Ana- 
baptist, and the Churchman depends on the 
affirmation of the Quaker. At the breaking 
up of this free and pacific assembly, some.with- 
draw to the synagogue, and others to the bot- 
Htle ; this man goes and is baptised in a great 
tub; that man has his son circumcised, and 
causes a set of Hebrew words, to the meaning 
of which he is an utter stranger, to be said 
over the infant ; others retire to their churches, 
and there wait the inspiration of heaven, wifh 
their hats on ; and all are satisfied.” 

4 —2_ oe 

Two sailors, disputing, respecting the wis- 
dom of Solomon, and having made some very 
original and singular remarks on this mighty 
monarch, one of them closed his argument as 
follows : ‘* Why Jack, you may talk till the 
tongue drops out of your wooden head; but 
Pili tell you what perhaps neither you nor 
king Solomon ever knew ; that is, that the 
times are so altered, that if he was now alive 
he would not know a jib-boom from a poop 
lanthorn !” os 

— +s eo Ai — 

A man carrying a large beam.on his shoulder 
striking it unintentionally against Diogenes, said. 
to him, “ take care.” ** How!” said Diogenes, 
‘**do you intend to strike me a second time i” 
Some time after, meeting with alike adventure, 
he gave a stroke with his stick tohim who had 
hit him, saying, ‘‘ Take care of yourself.” 


f 





Philosophers sport with the follies of man- 
kind: tradesmen take an advantage of them, 











but players both sport with and profit by them. 
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ON FEBRUARY. 


Now February bleak appears, 

Which fills our breasts with gloomy fears ; 
And, cheerless, makes us oft retreat 
To court the five’s enliv’ning heat, 

The fruitless earth dejected moans 

Its doleful fate in deepest groans. 
Now, weighty show’rs of driving hail, 
With raging vehemence prevail ; 
Succeeding cataracts of rain, 

With rapid floods o’erwhelm the plain ; 
And ravage with resistless force, 
Whatever dare oppose their course ; 
Then, frosts in fetters bind the ground, 
And spread their firm-lock’d chains around ; 
Next, falling clouds of chilling snow, 
Add still fresh implements of woe; 
While dreadful hurricanes of wind, 
Disturb with fears each timid mind : 
And yet the choristers of air 

In throngs assemble now to pair ; 

And jocund, fill each wood and grove, 
With sweetest notes of constant love. 
The farmer views, with heaving sighs, 
The tumults that involve the skies ; 
And aching sorrows fill his soul, 

While raging, dismal tempests howl. 
Now Phebus peeps abroad by day, 

And glads us with his cheering ray ; 
Contracting each returning night, 

*Till March approaches to our sight. 


- —> + 


KATE OF ABERDEEN. 
( Adapted to the modern style. ) 


The rosy morning glads the plain, 
And pours her dewy light, 

The warblers rouse their tuneful train, 
To hail approaching light ; 

Softer than sun-beams to the earth 
Is she who reigns my queen ; 

Then songsters carol beauty’s birth, 
And Kate of Aberdeen. 

The balmy incense of the gale, 
But breathes a borrow’d sweet, 

Zephyr has robb’d the vernal vale, 
To make his store complete ; 

But her soft lips are nature all, 
No sweets have rifled been, 

Ye drooping flow’rets ! then recall 
Your Kate of Aberdeen. 

Not wealth or power can match her charms, 
Nor India’s beaming mine ; 

Riches dissolve within her arms, 
And hers are hoards divine, 

Ah me! in vain the feather’d throng, 
Thus harmonize the scene, 

More charming the seraphic song 
Of Kate of Aberdeen. 
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HONESTY AND LOVE, 
There never yet was honest man 
That every drove the trade of love ; 
It is impossible, nor can 
Integrity our ends improve : 
For kings and lovers are alike in this, 
That their chief art to reign dissembling is, 
Here we are loved, and there we love, 
Good Nature now and Passion strive, 
Which of the two should be above, 
And laws unto the ocher give. 
So we false fire sometimes with art discover 


And the true fire with the same art do cover, St 
W hat track can fancy find so high ; No. 


Here we must court, and here engage ; 


Tho’ in the other place we die, - 
Tis torture all and cozenage. 

And wliich the harder is I cannot tell, 

To hide true love or make false love look well. 

Since itis thus, God of Desire thou 
Give me my honesty again, tues 


And take thy brands back and thy fire, 
I’m weary of the state I’m in. 
Since if the very best should now befal, 
Love’s triumph must be Honour’s funeral. 
——ab + 
THE BLIND BOY. 
O say, what is that thing cali’d light, 
Which I can ne’er enjoy ? 
What are the blessings of the sight, 
O tell your poor blind boy, 
You talk of wond’rous things you see, 





You say the sun shines bright ; sho 
I feel him warm—but how can he hat 
E’er make it day or night ? » mee ers 
My day or nigh: myself I make, thi: 
r > ‘ 

Whene’er I sleep or play ; 

And could I always keep awake pet 
It would be always day. sol 
With heavy sighs I often hear, We 
You mourn my hapless woe ; : 

, ‘ $0: 

But sure with patience I may bear, q 
A loss I never knew. va 


Then let not what I cannot have, m 
My cheerfulness destroy ; 


si 

While thus I sing, I am a king, ; 
Although a poor blind boy. 5 
ON MARRIAGE, r 

Whene’er you marry, to his son, tl 


A prudent father said, y 
Take for thy loving helpmate, one 
Rich widow, or, Rich maid ; . 
For any wife may turn out ill, ( 
But, sure ! The money never will !! 
ee On eeu 
Notice to correspondents will appear in num- . 
bers seven and eight, and the new subscribers } 
will be supplied with their numbers with all ) 
possible speed. 
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